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that gathering gloom that seldom fails to bring
a certain peace to the mind. The porter
sate, with his feet on the fender, in his
comfortable den, reading a paper. The lights
were beginning to appear in the court, and the
firelight flickered briskly upon walls hung with
all the pleasant signs of youthful life, the groups,
the family photographs, the suspended oar, the
cap of glory. So when I entered my book-lined
rooms, and heard the kettle sing its comfortable
song on the hearth, and reflected that I had a
few letters to write, an interesting book to turn
over, a pleasant Flail dinner to look forward to,
and that, after a space of talk, an undergraduate
or two were coming to talk over a leisurely piece
of work, an essay or a paper, I was more than
ever inclined to acquiesce in my disabilities, to
purr like an elderly cat, and to feel that while
I had the priceless boon of leisure, set in a
framework of small duties, there was much to
be said for life, and that I was a poor creature
if 1 could not be soberly content.
Of course I know that I have missed the
nearer ties of life, the hearth, the home, the
companionship of a wife, the joys and interests
of growing girls and boys. But if a man is